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(From the Atlantic Almanac for 1869). 


The Nineteenth Century. 
BY C. P. CRANCH. 


A wondrous light is filling the air, 

And rimming the clouds of the old despair ; 
And hopeful eyes look up to see 

Truth’s mighty electricity. 

Auroral shimmerings swift and bright 
That wave and flash in the silent night,— 
Magnetic billows travelling fast, 

And flooding all the spaces vast 

From dim horizon to farthest cope 

Of heaven, in streams of gathering hope. 
Silent they mount and spread apace ; 
And the watchers see old Europe's face 
Lit with expression new and strange,— 
The prophecy of coming change. 


Meantime, while th ds wrapt in dreams 
Sleep, heedless of the electric gleama, 

Or ply their wonted work and strife, 

Or plot their pitiful games of life.— 

While the emperor bows in his formal halls, 
And the clerk whirls on at the masking balls ; 
While the lawyer sits at his dreary files, 
And the banker fingers his glittering piles, 
And the priest kneels down at his lighted shrine, 
And the fop flits by with his mistress fine,--- 
The diplomat works at his telegraph wires: 
His back is turned to the heavenly fires ; 
Over him flows the magnetic tide, 

And the candles are dimmed by the glow outside. 
Mysterious forces overawe, 

Absorb, suspend the usual law. 

The needle stood northward an hour ago,--- 
Now veers like a weathercock to and fro. 
The mesrage he sends flies not as once; 

The unwilling wires yield no response. 
Those iron veins that pulsed but late, 

From a tyrant’s will to a people's fate, 
Flowing and ebbing with feverish strength, 
Are seized by a power whose breadth and length, 
Whore height and depth, defy all gauge, 
Save the great Spirit of the Age. 

The mute machine is moved by a law 

That knows no accident or flaw ; 

And the iron thrills to a different chime 
From that which rang in the dead old time. 
For Heaven is taking the matter in hand, 
And baffling the tricks of the tyrant band. 
The sky above and the earth beneath 

Heave with a supermundane breath. 
Malf-truths, for centuries kept and prized, 
By higher truths are polarized. 

Like gamesters on @ railroad train, 

Careless of stoppage. eun, or rain, 

We juggle. plot, combine, arrange, 

And are swept along by the rapid change. 
And some who from their windows mark 
The unwonted lights that flood the dark, 
Little by little, in slow surprise, 

Lift into space thelr sleepy eyes ; 

Little by little are made aware 

That a Spirit of Power is passing there,— 
That a spirit is passing, strong and free,--- 
The soul of the Nineteenth Century. 








Hints for Young Opera Composers. 
(Concluded from page 322), 

If you would have any hope of becoming a 
favorite opera composer, begin early. After wri- 
ting yourself into the piano-forte virtuoso habit 
of all sorts of figured embroidéry, you have no 
taste or feeling left forsimple thoughts ; and after 
long practice in instrumental composition, the 
color charm of instrumentation and the artificial 
polyphonic web of accompaniment will have 
gained too much mastery over you; you will not 
be able then to let the simplest thoughts go with- 





out arabesque embellishment. Mozart and Carl 
Maria von Weber composed operas when they 
were boys. All French and Italian opera com- 
posers from their youth up work in this field. 


Do not compose too long texts! Nothing is so 
easily fatigued, Gluck once remarked, as the ear: 
Twelve, fourteen, at the most sixteen numbers of 
music, and half of these in the shorter form, are 
enough; all over that is an evil. People listen 
only half attentive. 


Listening to music four hours in succession, 
though it be ever so fine, may give enjoyment to 
the angels; but mortals at the present day can- 
not endure it; still less probably will mortals ot 
the future be able to, for mankind do not think 
and feel and act slower than they used, but al- 
ways faster and faster. 


The composition of an opera cannot be begun 
with mere imagination; but, like every other 
kind of dramatic creation, you must first set 
about it with the understanding: that is, you must 
begin with a clear understanding of what is to 
happen and how it is to happen. This is a mat- 
ter of forethought, of previous reflection. Gluck, 
Mozart, Weber, Méhul, Cherubini, Boieldieu, in 
short all the genuine masters have carried their 
text about in their head for a long time before 
they have written a note; they have considered 
its treatment on all sides, and then for the first 
time have given the reins to their imagination in 
the carrying out of their design. 


Give to each dramatic person his most charac- 
teristic role. Form plastic figures. The finest, 
unsurpassable models you find in Mozart’s and 
Weber’s scores, Sarastro and Papageno, Pamina 
and the Queen of Night, Max and Caspar, 
Agatha and Aennchen, &c., &e. Study them ' 
Keep inquiring into each one’s kind of charac- 
ter; ask wherein they differ frem each other and 
by what musical means the difference is effected. 


Strive incessantly for melody, for simple, pop- 
ular, expressive melody ; it is the soul of music ; 
it answers to the feeling, and the feeling answers 
to it. With all your ingenious tinkling of sweet 
tones you never win the public. But a melody 
that is full of feeling fastens like a chain upon 
the heart. Make melodies that stick like burs. 
They are most surely learned from the songs of 
the people (Volkslieder). Surely, Robert Schu- 
mann was a genuine and a genial composer ? In 
his musical rules and maxims he says: “Listen 
carefully to all Volkslieder ; they are a mine of 
the most beautiful melodies.” 

Hard things are said of melody now-a-days in 
Germany, all in behalf of genius. But do not 
you be turned away by that. It still is and re- 
mains the indestructible, eternal power not to be 
driven from the field by all the sophisms of im- 
potence. The simplest melody is still the sweet- 
est and most palatable bunch of grapes, in spite 
of all the foxes. 





Treat every passage of a text at first like a 
simple emotion with a simple melody. After you 
have accomplished this, after you have developed 
in yourself this faculty, then begin to play about 
it with accessory motives in the orchestra, where 
a more composite feeling makes it necessary. For 
this, too, Mozart’s operas offer the most splendid 
examples. 


Bring all your tone-descriptions into firm, 
round forms ; build simple periods, groups, part’, 
each with distinguishable outlines. The form 
that flows on everlastingly, the endless melody, 
is more than a connoisseur can apprehend, still 
less a layman. But if you wish to write only for 
connoisseurs, you will perhaps have a dozen hear- 
ers in the theatre, and not satisfy a single one of 
them. 


What is the one chief excellence you hear as- 
cribed to all great masters? Mastery of form, 
the power of clearly shaping. Will there ever 
come a time, when they will be praised as reay 
artists who bring us unclean forms ? 


Choose models for yourself; first such as have 
produced great effects with simplest means. For 
opera, keep Weber closely in your eye. Every- 
where in him you see the popular melody the 
chief thing; and for the rest the simplest and 
most common homophonous accompaniment. 

In the beginning do not be afraid of imitating. 
All great artists have begun so. Strive not after 
originality, but after truth and beauty. Goethe 
said to Eckermann: “People are always talking 
about originality, but what does it mean! As 
soon as we are born, the world begins to work 
upon us, and so it goes on totheend. And after 
all, what can we call our own, but energy, 
strength and will! If I could tell all that I owe 
to great predecessors, there would not be much 
left !” 


All the world admits, that C. M. von Weber 
in his Freyschiitz has given usa genuine German 
People’s Opera. But it pleases not the common 
people merely; the deepest connoisseurs are 
equally delighted with it. Never have done with 
studying it. 

Do not overload the ear with too heavy masses 
of tone. Most of the operas of recent times might 
be entitled: “Much Ado about Nothing.” 

Never allow the orchestra to overcome and 
drown the voices. The song is not there for the 
sake of the orchestra, but the orchestra for the 
sake of the song. Do not try to make a Sym- 
phony with singing. 

To dress up with ingenious orchestration a mu- 
sical thought which, heard alone, says nothing, is 
like trying to make slices of cork palatable by 
a sauce piquante. 


Do not console yourself with the Future; you 
do not know it; write for the Present which you 
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do know, or must learn to know, and in which 
you live. The better you understand how to sat- 
isfy the rational Present the surer are you of the 
Future, if you care at all about the unknown 
thing. 


Do not work fast. Look at Beethoven's sketch 
books, above all at his Iidelio; see how many 
different attempts he made to find for every mc- 
ment of the work the best expression. 

When Racine brought to Boileau his tragedy 
of Alexander, he remarked, that it was uncom- 
monly easy to him to make verses. Good, an- 
swered Boileau ; I will teach you to make verses 
with pains, and you have talent enough to learn 
it soon. Racine used to say, that Boileau had 
kept his word. 

Does the young musician ask: “Of what use 
these brief hints to me ?” 

Study J. C. Lobe’s Compositions-lehre (Theory 
of Composition), Vol. IV : “The Opera,” (Leip- 
zig, published by Breitkopf & Hiirtel). There 
you will find clearly and fully explained all that 
is briefly touched upon here. 





Translations from Schumann.* 
THREE GREAT PIANOFORTE PLAYERS. 
1. MoscHELes. 

(Concert on the 9th October. 1835). 


Difficult as it is to say anything new about a 
virtuoso whose fame has been so long established 
as that of Moscheles, yet the fact that in his lat- 
est compositions he has taken a course which 
cannot fail to affect his playing, induces me_ to 
attempt some remarks. In his E flat Concerto 
and E flat Sonata he was brimming over with 
youthful spirit; in the G minor Concerto and 
the Studies, he entered upon a more thoughtful 
and artistic discipline; and now he is exploring 
darker and more mysterious paths, apparently 
careless whe her he continues to please the mass- 
es or not. His fifth Concerto shows a leaning to 
the romantic school, and, in the last one, that 
tendency is fully developed and established, with 
no longer any wavering between old and new. 
The romantic vein which rans through this Con- 
certo is not, however, as we see it in Berlioz, 
Chopin, and others—far in advance of the spirit 
of the day; on the contrary, its course is retro- 
grade—it is rather the romantic spirit of antiqui- 
ty, which acts with such force in Bach, Handel, 
and Gluck.—whose works hold a similar place in 
music to that style in the Gothic ar-hitecture. 
In this respect the compositions of Moscheles re- 
semble those of Mendelssohn, who, however, hap- 
pily is still writing in all the vigor of youth. 

‘ew, probably, would trust themselves to give a 
decided judgment on all that they heard on the 
evening of Mr. Moscheles’ concert. The ap- 
plause could hardly be characterized as baccha- 
nalian ; in fact, the audience were very quiet, as 
if anxious rather to show their interest by the 
deepest attention. They did, however, fire up 
into enthusiasm after the Duo, which Moscheles 
and Mendelssohn played, not only like two ar- 
tists, but two friends; one might well have com- 
pared them to @ — of eagles, each in turn soar- 
ing aloft or wheeling low, and each boldly encir- 
cling the other in his flight. This composition is 
dedicated to the memory of Handel, and I con- 
sider it one of Moscheles’ most successful and 
original works. About the Overture to Schil- 
ler’s Maid of Orleans, opinions differed, even 
among the connoisseurs; for my part, I silently 
begged pardon of Moscheles for having judged of 
it by the pianoforte arrangement, which certain- 
ly sounds very poor in contrast to the splendid 
orchestra. I shall speak of it more at length an- 
other time ; to-day I will only say that I could 


* Translations, by M.. FE. Von G., from the Gesammelie 
a a of Robert Schumann. From the London Musical 
‘orld. 
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trace the shepherd-girl throughout—from the 
day when she dons her armor, till, amidst waving 
banners, her beautiful form is laid in the ground. 
The Overture has a touch of real tragedy in it. 

Moscheles also played the first movement of a 
new “pathetic” Concerto, and the whole of a 
“fantastic” one—both of which might fairly be 
called Duets for Pianoforte and Orchestra, so in- 
dependent is the part taken by the former. 
These two works, besides deviating entirely from 
the form of his earlier ones, are remarkable 
enough to make me impatient to play them my- 
self, and confirm the deep impression which, 
with the exception of one or two less interesting 
parts, they produced on me throughout. As to 
the excellence of Moscheles’ playing, the elastici- 
ty of his touch, the sound, healthy tone, the stead- 
iness and thought in the higher range of expres- 
sion—no one who has heard him can for a mo- 
ment doubt. The exaggeration and sympathy 
with the most modern and fantastic style, which 
colored his playing as a young man, he has now 
renounced ; and the loss is more than made up 
for by the mental power and force of character 
of the full-grown man. In the improvisation 
with which he finished the evening there were 
some fine points. 

We still remember, with much pleasure, the 
treat provided for us a few days before the con- 
cert, by the union of three great artists, and a 
youth who promises to become one, in the per- 
formance of Bach’s D minor Concerto for three 
pianos. The three were Clara Wieck, Mos- 
cheles and Mendelssohn; the fourth was Mr. 
Louis Rakemann, from Bremen. Mendelssohn 
played the orchestral accompaniment on a fourth 
piano; and the result was truly splendid ! 


2. MADAME PLEYEL 
(At Leipsic, in 1838.) 


The programme of Mme. Pleyel’s concert gave 
one a most favorable idea of her artistic tenden- 
cies. It is buta short thme since we heard the 
G minor Concerto of Mendelssohn played by the 
composer himself, and it was interesting to com- 
his reading with that of the vivacious Frenchwo- 
man. She took the last movement even more 
quickly than he; but in other points Mendels- 
sohn could hardly have failed to be satisfied with 
her thoroughly musical interpretation, except 
perhaps in one or two parts where the melody 
might have been played more simply and ear- 
nestly, with less sentiment. Other pianoforte 
players seldom venture to play an entire concer- 
to in public, but Mme. Pleyel gave us two; the 
second being Weber’s Concertstiick, which on this 
particular occasion was doubly interesting, be- 
cause fragments of his predecessor’s composition 
seem to have haunted the fancy of the younger 
composer ina truly bewitching manner whilst 
writing his own, though indeed in tenderness, 
delicacy, and finish, Weber’s Concerto bears but 
poor comparison with Mendelssohn’s. Madame 
Pleyel performed it admirably, with the same 
warmth which she seems to throw into every kind 
of music, and thus awoke among her audience 
that genuine and hearty sympathy which can 
only be evoked by the combination of really fine 
music. I wish I could say as much of the piece 
with which this enjoyable evening was brought 
to a close ; but in this the ability of the composer 
was far behind that of the performer; it was a 
composition of her own, on themes by Weber, in 
which even the melodies introduced might have 
been arranged and worked with more taste. And 
yet it was just this piece which was so furiously 
ae that she was obliged to repeat it. The 
playing of this highly interesting lady will please 
every one, besides which, her love for all that is 
noblest in her art will help to make that art more 
generally known. 

At her second concert, Mme. Pleyel’s powers 
seemed to rise with the enthusiasm * created, 
and vice versa. She had made an excelleet se- 
lection: Beethoven's C minor Concerto and 
Hummel’s Oberon. At the subscription concert 
yesterday we had Kalkbrenner’s E_ minor Con- 
certo and the Concertstiick repeated. Kalkbren- 
ner was for some time her master, which explains 





her choice of his Concerto; she played it off 
much in the same way as one repeats to oneself a 
piece of poetry that one learnt when a child; 
but all trace of the scholar was gone—lost in the 
finish of the great artist. The Beethoven Con- 
certo brought out another side of her nature ; she 
aay it both well and correctly, in a thorough- 
y German spirit, bringing the music before one 
like a picture, whilst the Hummel Fantasia seem- 
ed to | wont from some airy spirit-world. We- 
ber’s Concertstiick excited rapturous applause, 
boquets were showered upon the artist, and the 
public were in ecstasies—some even being hear 
to say that there was “more poetry in this wo- 
man than in ten Thalbergs put together,” and 
the excitement lasting a long while. Her slen- 
der, graceful figure, and ebildish manner of curt- 
seying, as if she did not deserve such applause, 
and still more the deeper things which she un- 
folded in her music, will not easily be forgotten, 
and we wish her all the happiness which she has 
been the means of giving to so many. 





3. THALBERG. 
(Concert for the Musicians’ Fund, February 8th, 
1841.) 


In his flight across Germany, this great artist 
folded his wings here for a short time, and from 
them have dropped, as from those of the angel in 
Riickert’s poem, rubies and precious stones,which 
at his special desire have fallen into the hands of 
those who really wanted them. To say anything 
new about one who has already had so much 

raise lavished upon him, is difficult. But there 
is one thing which every earnest artist will be 
glad to hear, namely, that he has made progress 
since he last delighted us with his art; indeed in 
the two years’ interval since his former visit he 
has increased his powers to an astonishing «!«- 
gree, and, impossible as it may seem, has gained 
in freedom, grace, and force. His playing ap- 

eared to make the same impression on all, to 
impart that happy complacency which perhaps 
he himself derives from it. True artistic power 
is something more than mere execution and 
adroitness ; it is also a reflection of the man him- 
self, and it is easy to see from Thalberg’s playing 
that he belongs to fortune’s favorites, those whom 
she has endowed with wealth and brillianee. Thus 
he began his course, thus he has continued it ever 
since, and thus he will finish it, happy himself 
and shedding happiness wherever he goes. The 
whole of yesterday evening, everything that he 
played wasa proof of this. The audience seem- 
ed to be there not to criticize, but simply to en- 
joy; and to be as sure of enjoyment as the artist 
of hisart. The compositions were all new, a 
serenade and minuet from Don Juan, a fantasia 
on Italian airs. a grand study, and a caprice on 
airs from the Sonnambula, ail most effective para- 
phrases of the original melodies, which though 
surrounded by a whole fabric of scales and ar- 
peggios looked out pleasantly upon one every- 
where. Most artistic was the treatment of the 
airs from Don Juan, and the whole performance 
was surprisingly fine. As a composition the most 
important thing seemed to ine to be the Study, 
based on a charming theme somewhat of the 
character of an Italian national melody ; the last 
variation with fremolo triplets will not easily be 
forgotten ; certainly no one after Thalberg will 
hope to play it with such magic perfection. All 
honor to him for that evening, for he secured for 
himself both as a man and as an artist, the ap- 
plause and esteem of every one present. 





MENDELSSOHN’S ORGAN CONCERT. 

Thursday, Aug. 6, 1840, at siz in the evening. 
AID OF THE BACH MEMORIAL AT LEIPSIC. 
I should like to commemorate yesterday even- 
ing’s performance in letters of gold. It was for 
once a concert which a man might enjoy—per- 
fect from beginning to end. It struck me afresh 
how one never does get at the bottom of Bach ; 
how he always becomes deeper the more one 
knows him. Zelter and Marx have said much 
that is excellent and to the point, and yet when 
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one comes to hear him again, one feels how ut- 
terly powerless all words are to convey any real 
idea of him. No! a living reproduction of his 
works, a performance of the music itself, is the 
only way; and who could do this with greater 
truth and enthusiasm than the great artist whom 
we heard yesterday, who has devoted the larger 
part of his life to the study of Bach, who has em- 
Pe all the force of his enthusiasm to revive 
his memory in Germany, and has now in this 
concert given the first impulse towards bringing 
his outward image more clearly before our eyes ? 
A hundred years have elapsed without any one 
having attempted this, and it will perhaps be an- 
other hundred before it is accomplished. It is 
not my intention to make any formal appeal in 
favor of the Bach memorial; those of Mozart and 
Beethoven are still unfinished, and may possibly 
remain so for some time yet. But the idea hav- 
ing at last been started, it might be urged upon 
towns like Berlin and Breslau, which have es- 
ecially applied themselves to the performance of 
3ach’s ae and in which there must be many 
people who know what a debt music owes to him 
—hardly less, in its narrower sphere, than a re- 
ligion to its founder. In the circular announc- 
ing this concert, Mendelssohn comes to the point 
clearly enough :—*Up to the present time Leip- 
sic can show no visible memorial of the greatest 
artist she ever possessed. The honor of a monu- 
ment near the Thomas-schule, due to Bach be- 
fore all others, has been already conferred on one 
of his successors. But at the present moment, 
when both his genius and his works are re-ap- 
pearing with fresh force, and an inextinguishable 
passion for them is filling the hearts of all true 
overs of music, it is hoped that the project of 
raising a monument to him will meet with the ap- 
proval and the encouragement of the inhabitants 
of Leipsic.” 

That a project of Mendelssohn’s should receive 
its due crown of success is no morethan was to be 
expected. Every one knows how thoroughly he 
understands Bach's regal instrument. Yesterday 
he gave us nothing but the most splendid treas- 
ures, full of variety, and increasing in interest to 
the very close. After a short introduction of his 
own, he played a truly magnificent Fugue of 
Bach’s in E flat [the so-called “St. Anne's 
Fugue”], in three movements, constructed on 
and arising out of each other; then a Prelude to 
the Choral,* “Schmiicke dich, 0 liebe Seele,” one 
of the most precious and touching things that 
ever came from the heart of an artist; then a 
grand Prelude and Fugue in A minor, very bril- 
liant, and of prodigious difficulty even for a pro- 
ficient player. Here there was a pause, and then 
followed the Passacaglia in C minor—twenty-one 
variations so charmingly connected together as to 
keep the hearer in continual astonishment—and 
in which the changes of register were admirably 
varied. Next came a Pastorella in F, in the 
deepest style of which that class of music is capa- 
ble. This was followed bya Toccata in A minor, 
with a Prelude in Bach's humoristic vein. The 
whole wound up with an extempore fantasia, and 
here Mendelasohn shone in all his glory. It was 
founded on a Choral to the words, if I mistake 
not, “O Haupt voll Blut und Wunden,” into 
which he afterwards introduced the name of Bach 
and a third subject, working them up in a fugue, 
and bringing the whole together at the close in 
so masterly a manner, that it might be printed 
right off, and would be a perfect work of art. 
The lovely light of the summer suuset was stream- 
ing in through the windows, and on coming out 
into the open air with these glorious strains float- 
ing in one’s head, many a one, doubtless, felt as 
I did, that there are no occasions happier in mu- 
sic than when one great master gives utterance 
to the thoughts of another. Honor and praise to 
them both—the old and the young—the ancient 
and the modern ! 


BEETHOVEN’S CHORAL SyMPHONY. 


1. A DIALOGUE OF DAVIDSBUENDLER, AFTER 
THE PERFORMANCE, 1883. 


Voigt began—“I am like a blind man standing 


* Hardly the right translation for Choral Vorspiel.--Ep. 








in front of Strasburg Cathedral and hearing the 
bells, but unable to find the entrance. Leave 
me in peace, my friends, for man is a mystery to 
me.” 

“But who,” said Eusebius, would blame the 
blind man because he can think of nothing to say 
as he stands before the cathedral, provided he 
devoutly takes off his hat, when the bells ring 
out from above.” 

“Yes,” continued Florestan, after a pause, 
“Yes, love him as much as you like, and pay all 
honor to his never-resting moral power: but nev- 
er forget that it was only after years of study that 
Beethoven finally attained poetic freedom. Do 
not search for that which is irregular in him; but 
go back to the basis of his creations; no need of 
this Symphony, however bold and marvellous 
may be its utterances, such as have never yet been 
heard, to prove his genius,—that may be done just 
as well by the first,or by the graceful Greek one in 
B flat. Never passa rule which you have not 
thoroughly mastered. There is nothing so ruin- 
ous, and you run the risk of being shamefully un- 
masked by persons inferior to yourselves the mo- 
ment they meet you.” 

And when they had finished, old Raro, his 
voice trembling with emotion, said: “Not anoth- 
er word! let us love that lofty genius, who looks 
down with such unspeakable love upon this world 
which gave him so little. I feel that to-day we 
have been brought nearer to him than before. 
You have a long and difficult journey before you, 
my lads. There is a strange glare on the sky—I 
know not whether it be the glow of the setting or 
the rising sun. Struggle to the Light !” 


2. PERFORMANCE UNDER MENDELSSORN’S DI- 
RECTION, FEBRUARY 11, 1841. 

The Ninth Symphony was yet to come. It 
seems that people are beginning at last to see that 
in this work the great man did his greatest. I 
never recollect its being gone into with such fire 
before, and in saying this I aim my commenda- 
tion much more at the audience, than the sym- 
phony, which indeed stands far above anything, 
as I have said in these pages so often as to have 
left myself nothing more to say. The perform- 
ance was quite extraordinarily full of life. In 
the Scherzo, I observed a note the importance of 
which Mendelssohn had seen at a glance, though 
T had never before heard it so prominent, the 
single D in the bass trombone, which makes an 
astonishing effect, and gives the passage an en- 
tirely new life (see the score, page 66, bar 3, and 
67, 8). 





[From the Cornhill Magazine]. 


“The English are not a Musical People.” 


BY G. A. MACFARREN. 
I. 


One of our humorists has said that a quotation is 
never so apt as when it is misappliag ; so I trust to 
prove the perfect aptitude of the quotation from com- 
mon prejudice which heads these remarks, by show- 
iug its utter misapplication. 

If what is common and false be vulgar, then cer- 
tainly the disbelief in the musical capacities of the 
English is a vulgar prejudice ; and it is none the less 
so because it is the most cordially entertained by a 
class of the population which as much supposes it- 
self as it is generally believed to be superior to vul- 
garity. With such high example for the direct per- 
version of truth against ourselves, it is as little to be 
wondered at as it is much to be deplored, that musi- 
cians themselves too often pander to the prevalent 
folly by assuming foreign names or affecting foreign 
titles. It is their fashion, indeed, to give a foreign 
termination to words used in connection with music 
itself: thus the list of pieces to be performed in a 
concert is styled by them a programme; whereas 
good writers of our language, who apply the term to 
other than musical uses, spell it as they spell all 
words derived from the same Greek root. If a mu- 
sician inverted the letters of his name so as to make 
another word, would he call such distribution an an- 
agramme 7? It he illustrated any theoretical point by 
a pictorial figure, would he name this a diagramme? 
Were a witty couplet written about music, would it 
be styled an epigramme? Would the cypher formed 
of a musician’s initials be called a monogramme? If 
a dispatch announced a singer’s sudden indisposition, 
should it be named atelegramme? I am told, how- 





ever, that we have taken the idea of concert-bills, 
and, consequently, the word which defines them, 
from the French ; and that is why we spell it !n the 
French way. Well, we took India, or a large part 
of it, from the French, but do not call it l’Inde. 

The truth is, however, that the prejudice against 
which English musicianship has to contend springs 
from domestic mistrust, more than from foreign de- 
preciation, of our native capacity to love and prac- 
tice the art. It dates, at earliest, within these last 
hundred and fifty years, to prove which I will ad- 
duce some pertinent facts from all periods of English 
history. 

The genus Englishman is a compound of Briton, 
Saxon and Dane. It would be easy to exemplify, 
with anecdotes amusing as authentic, the very strong 
musical bent and musical ability of each of these 
three components of our nation, and thus to prove 
that the art love of the English people was inherent 
in us from the races of which we are amalgamated. 
I will forbear the narration of many of these stories, 
but must recount one to show that our forefathers, 
prior to the Conquest, had musical proficiency far 
above the composition and performance of a melody 
to such an accompaniment as would suffice to keep 
the voice in tune, which was the utmost attainment 
in musical art of the classic Greeks and Romans, and 
of all the South European nations until long beyond 
the period now under consideration. In the middle 
of the eleventh century, Hereward, the son of Godi- 
va, whose noble devotion rescued the people of Cov- 
entry from their lord’s oppression—Hereward, the 
last of the English who forcibly resisted the tyrann 
of our Norman invaders—presented himself with his 
two nephews at the bridal feast of the daughter of a 
Cornish king, where they were received in the capac- 
ity of minstrels, which character they supported by 
singing sometimes singly, and sometimes in harmo- 
ny of'three parts, which latter, the chronicle especial- 
ly states, was according to the custom of the race 
that then peopled our eastern countries. Here is 
distinct evidence, which might easily be developed 
into far greater amplitude, that harmony, the art of 
musical combination, which is the basis of all musi- 
cal construction, was known and practiced and en- 
joyed here, some hundreds of years before the great- 
ly vaunted Roman school appropriated the art of des- 
cant or counterpoint, which art the Church indeed 
derived from the unschooled practice of our North- 
ern laity. In the latter part of the twelfth century, 
this practice of polyphony was certainly current as 
much among the people of Wales as among those of 
the north-east of our island ; and there is good ground 
to assume that harmony must have been commonly 
familiar in England when those stalwart Danes, the 
Vikings of the sea-and lords of the shell, masters 
alike of sword and song, first set foot upon our 
shores. Further, what seems to have been the intui- 
tive art use of the untaught people in the misty age 
of tradition prior to the last eight hundred years, has, 
in spite of the neglect of popular education, preserv- 
ed itself to the present day, when, in Essex and in 
Wales—the extremes of east and west—the country 
folk rejoice themselves at harvest-tide and other sea- 
sons of festive meeting, with songs in three-part har- 
mony, which, if it may not pass the ordeal of a contra- 
puntist’s scrutiny, clearly indicates the aptitude of 
the singers and the inclination of the listeners. 

In the Norman policy of denationalizing the peo- 
ple, the attempt is conspicuously characteristic of 
Abbot Thurstan to impose, by force of arms, the 
form of chant devised by Guillaume of Fécamp, up- 
on the use of the Englishclergy. It was impossible, 
however, to deracinate the love of music, which was 
firmly rooted in the native heart, and had spread its 
winged seeds from generation to generation of the 
native people. 

Accordingly, when Thomas & Beckett, in 1159, as 
High Chancellor of England, went to negotiate the 
marriage of Henry the Second’s son with the daugh- 
ter of Louis VII., and desired, for the success of his 
mission, to display to the utmost the importance in 
wealth and civilization of his own country, he enter- 
ed Paris in a procession that was headed by two hun- 
dred and fifty boys, who were arranged in groups 
that each sang pieces in harmony of three parts, 
which, the record expressly notes, was after the 
English manner, and, till then. unheard in France. 
Yet again, in 1510, the lepse of ages had not chang- 
ed the usage at home, no: adva.ced foreign musician - 
ship to the capability of copy with ours; for then 
Thomas Cromwell, once Wolsey’s secretary, and 
subsequently Earl of Essex, went to Rome to pro- 
cure from Julius II. a renewal of some ecclesiastical 
privileges for the town of Boston, and sought to pro- 
pitiate the Pope with the singing of Three-men’s 
Songs, with the novelty and beauty of which Julius 
was so well pleased that he received the Englishman 
with favor, and readily granted his suit. 

It has been pretended that all historical allusions 





























10 the musical proclivities of our countrymen refer at 
best to their relish for simple tanes and their prefer: 
ence of the valgarest. Whoever has pnt forth this 
proposition, which has no foundation but in the fan- 
cy of him that has advanced it, must have taken his 
own incapacity as the standard of the nation, and 
described the people as he knew himself. I have 
shown that by intuition and by cultivation the Eng- 
lish were for long in advance of Continental nations 
in the province of harmony. It is now to note how 
also this country was before the rest of the world in 
contrapuntal elaborations. It would be prolix here 
to cite the many concurrent statements of writers of 
suecessive periods as to the high advancement of mu- 
sical art in England, and as to the eminence of Eng- 
lish artists in the early stages of its progress—state- 
ments that have been overlooked or misquoted by 
some musical historians, and are therefore unknown 
to readers whose researches in art history are limited 
to Burney and Hawkins. I may opportunely adduce, 
however, the Six men’s Songs—"‘Sumer is icumen 
in’”’—as a testimony of the state of music here at a 
period when there is no sign of its equal advance- 
ment in any other land. The date of the MS of this 
remarkable specimen of scholarship, and I will aver, 
of such melodious fluency as critics eall inspiration, 
was long disputed ; but I believe that the best judges 
now agree in assigning it, from internal and collater 
al evidence, to 1250. Now to speak technically— 
to be true—this piece is a canon for four in one in 
the unison, with a foot or burden also of canonie con- 
struction for vet two more voices ; and as such while 
some grammatical irrregularities cannot he denied in 
it, if presents an amount of twofold complication that 
is wonderful for its age, and remarkable for anv age. 

Althongh we commonly give to the Church the 
credit of all the scholarship of the Middle Ages, she 
ever took Time by the fetlock in his musical course, 
lagging always at the heels of the laity in every step 
of the art’s career. One evidence of this among 
countless others, is that in the earliest MS. of the 
composition [ have been describing, the words of a 
Latin hymn are adapted to the notes ; the tokens of 
which adaptation are that the Latin text is written 
under the English, and that, having no words for the 
burden, it is insufficient for the music. Ecclesiastical 
appropriation of this piece is of a parity with the 
practice of Thomas, Archbishop of York, in the 
eleventh century, who adapted devotional verses to 
every secular tune that became popular; and with 
the practice of Richard, Bishop of Ossory, in the 
fourteenth century. of whose exercises in Latinity to 
this effect several specimens are extant. 

The “Tournament of Tottenham,” a metrical ro- 
mance of the reign of Edward IL., shows, in the fol- 
lowing allasion— 

Tn all the corners of the house 
Was melody delicious 
Of Six-men's Songs— 

that “Samer is icumen in,” or other pieces of similar 
ly complicated structure had general acceptance in 
the first vears of the fourteenth century’ It is not to 
be supposed, however, that in those remote times, 
any more than at present, six singers were always at 
hand for the performance of a piece of such extensive 
requirements. Were other proof failing, the likeli- 
hood of the case would furnish ample evidence of 
this canon having been snng, as very frequently were 
the catches of more recent days,by a single voice,eith- 
er with or without instrumental accompaniment ; 
avd thns it is to he classed among our national mel- 
odies of our British Isles, and particularly of Eng- 
land, beenuse, while we have acknowledged the exis- 
tence and the beauty of the tunes of our sister na- 
tions, it has been our grievous fashion to ignore those 
which are peculiarly our own. It is not here minute- 
ly to detine the term “national melody,” whose gen- 
eral signification is, I helieve, generally understood, 
if docgors sometimes differ as to its special applica. 
tion Enonagh to premise that I refer by it to tunes 
which are sung by the people for the tunes’ sake, 
who find in them an utterance of their own humors, 
tempers, and emotions, and who love them for their 
truthfulness to this expression, regardless of their an- 
thorships, or even of their ever having been written 
down, and learning them commonly from person to 
person, from mouth to ear. My quest hus been con- 
stantly in vain for such melodies belonging to south- 
ern nations, and even in Germany, except the cho- 
ral tunes of the Lutheran Church, I can meet with 
but few that seem not, like the melodies of Italy and 
Spain, to he extempore variations upon some fixed 
routine of harmony, which are as quickly forgotten 
as they are easily remembered, and ‘which bear no 
intrinsic or recorded proof of more than two genera 

tions’ endurance. The wondrously beautiful melo- 
dies of Ireland, those few airs which are genuinely 
Scotch, and some admirable Welsh tunes, tell all 
their own tale of loveliness to the world, and exact 
its universal recognition. It is our English fortune, 





* and it should be our English pride, to possess a great- 

















er number of national tunes, of a greater diversity of 
character and expression, than any nation upon 
earth; and this, I maintain, morethan all the evi- 
dences which have too long been sealed of musical 
scholarship in this country, more than the long list 
of once respected native-born musicians, proves that 
the English people have mnsic really at heart, and 
only need quittance from the prejudice which has de- 
pressed them during the last century and a half to 
enable them to resume their pristine national musi- 
cal character. 

The Favrfax MS. shows the advanced state of 
part-writing here at the time of the Tudor accession ; 
and, hy necessary inference, indicates the state of 
taste to which such writing could be offered. It com- 
prises vocal pieces by several composers, mostly of 
a pastoral character, which are remarkable for gener- 
al fitness to the nature of the words, for melodious 
grace and even modernness of phraseology, for clear- 
ness and freedom of rhythm, and for quite as few 
aberrations from the strict path of musical syntax as 
any contemporaneous productions that have come 
within my reach. 

The pieces of concerted vocal music designated 
“King Henry’s Mirth,” and the record of Sir Peter 
Carew’s great favor with “bluff King Hall,” on ae- 
count of his effective participation with the monarch 
himself in their performance, prove to us what kind 
of pastime diverted the court of England at the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century, before the King’s 
conjugal perplexities turned his thoughts from health- 
ful exercise and social recreation to matters in 
Charch and State, for which some may think he was 
less naturally qnalified. These pieces are defined as 
Threemen's or Freeman’s Songs, which definition ap- 
parently refers them, in shape if not in substance, to 
the davs of the hold Hereward and his nephews. I 
mean that if these actual pieces were not sung by the 
merry men of the Fens before the coming of Wil- 
liam the Conqnerer, thev are in the form and of the 
character of the songs of that era—a supposition re- 
sulting from a comparison of the musie with the re- 
marks of our earliest poets and writers on the peo- 
ple’s customs. The word Free-men has, of a truth, 
puzzled many an enquirer into its signification : some 
have supposed it a corruption of the compound 
Three-men; some, to denote the free or jovial charac- 
ter of the men who took pleasure in such music ; and 
one venturesome eighteenth-century editor printed a 
few specimens with the name of Freemen as that of 
their composer. So far as they speak for themselves, 
it can only be addnced that they are all for three 
male voices, and all of « hilarious character. 

That Henry VIIT. studied music was essential to 
his vouthful preparation for the archbishopric of Can- 
terbury. It was then essential for the Primate, as 
for all Church ministers under him, thoroughly to 
understand music; whereas it now suffices that the 
Archbishop of Canterbury confers musical degrees, 
That Henry proseented this study after his brother’s 
death had changed his destiny and removed the ne- 
cessity for his musical scholarship, and that he at- 
tained to high productive and executive skill, shows 
the bent of his inclination, and throws a strong light 
upon the taste for art in his time. <A_ reflector of 
this light, which certainly angments its distinctness, 
is the fact that the earliest publication of secular mu- 
sie in this country, bearing date 1530, is a collection 
of concerted pieces by various composers, printed in 
separate vocal par The printing in separate parts 
is a silent but resistless testimony to those parts hav- 
ing heen required for performance ; and the indispen- 
sability of the accomplishment of sight-singing to a 
gentleman is significantly shown in Skelton’s humor- 
ous poem of “Bowge at Court,” wherein the hero 
thus implores for instraction : 

Wolde to God it wolde please you some day 

A balade book before me for to laye, 

And lerne me for to svnge. re, mi, fa, sol, 

And when I fayle, bobbe me on the noll. 
The continuance of the practice in courtly society of 
choral singing is attested hy the multiplication of 
works to feed the general desire. Few are now fa- 
miliar with the compositions in this class of Eliza- 
beth’s early days; but one such example as the cho- 
ral song, “In going to my naked bed,” of Richard 
Edwards, certifies the poetical feeling and technical 
proficiency of the artists, and the appreciative and ex- 
ecutive power of the amateurs, to have been of a 
very high order at this epoch. 

Detractors of our native musicianship, who have 
been unable to dispute the sterling merit of our mad- 
rigal composers, have sought to trace this to the ex- 
ample of Italian works imported into England. Dates 
are dull witnesses, but they cannot be suborned, and 
their evidence outweighs any amount of speculative 
argument. A merchant named Young brought over 
some choice specimens of Italian art, which, with 
translated words, he published under the collective 
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| title of “Musica Transalpina,” in 1578; the piece I 


have named (because of frequent occurrence at mod- 
ern concerts), and very many of the same structure 
by Byrd and other masters, were written here before 
the date of Young’s importation. Unquestionably 
music progressed among the English, as it did among 
the Flemish and Italian composers, and the works 
roduced in the seventeenth century were consequent- 
y far in advance of those written before the middle 
of the sixteenth. The natural course of art develop 
ment is then the cause of the remarkable eminence of 
Morley, Dowland, Weelkes, Wilbye, Gibbons, and 
their compatriots, among the European musicians of 
the age: the highest efforts of their fellow-artists be- 
yond seas may have stimulated these men’s endeav- 
or, but were not the pattern by which they wrought. 
On the other hand, how much many foreigners have 
learned from our countrymen when John Cooper and 
Peter Phillips, under the Italianized names of Gio- 
vanni Coperario and Pietro Filippi, were among the 
best-esteemed members of the Roman school; when 
the famous Dr. John Bull closed his life in Amster- 
dam ; when the compositions of John Dowland were 
printed in eight continental cities during the life of 
the author, and when the services of this worthy were 
besought by Christian IV., of Denmark of our James 
I., who was, according to Fuller, “unwillingly wil. 
ling” that the distinguished composer and Lutenist 
should enrich with his presence a foreign court. 

In Thomas Morley’s “Plain and Easy Introduc- 
tion to Practical Music,” 1597, we find evidence of 
the same necessity for musicianship in gentle society 
that is proved, by the quaint passage I have given 
from Skelton, to have prevailed three reigns earlier. 
The book is framed in dialogues between a country 
gentleman and his court friend, to whom he relates 
his disgrace in being unable to sing a part when the 
music books were handed round to the company in 
which he was recently present, and who undertakes 
therefore to induct him into the mysteries of the art, 
and relieve him thus from future embarrassment—the 
sequel being the course of instruction. 

To sing from book was, in the olden time, neces- 
sary among the educated class, who had accordingly 
their madrigals, ballets, and part songs; but though 
an essential of good breeding, its practice was not the 
peculiar privilege of the wealthy. Let the people’s 
habit attest this, of singing not only our beautiful na- 
tional tunes, but compositions of involved construc- 
tion. Such is the Roundel or Round, called also 
Catch when the words have acomic tendeney. Thus, 
when Sir John Norman, in 1453, first broke through 
the primal custom of a land procession along the 
strand of the river and through the village of Char- 
ing to take his oaths at Westminster as Lord Mayor 
of London, the Thames watermen had their roundel 
to celebrate his honoiing their element with his civic 
pageant. ‘Row the boat, Norman,” was sung on 
stream and on shore by any three men of the water, 
or of the land, who met in gcod fellowship from that 
time forward, This piece is the type of a countless 
species, and we have best reason for believing that 
the singing of rounds and catches was, for ages, the 


| recreation of rustic laborers, town artisans, and ser- 





vants of all denominations. 

While such was the musicality of gentle and sim- 
ple, the institutions for the care and culture of the 
art in England, and the public and private appoint- 
ments with the duties these entailed for its practition- 
ers, are quite as worthy of note, and quite as eviden- 
tial of the high esteem accorded to music and musi- 
cians. 

In chivalric times, the order of minstrels had its 
Rex Minstrallorum,as that of heralds its Rex Heraldo- 
rum,and the one functionary commanded neither high- 
er respect nor higher reward than the other—the Her- 
ald King-at-Arms t'an the King of the Minstrels. 
The Heralds’ College perpetuates to the present day 
the officesof its order, and implies their value to 
men and morals ; the minstrels’ fraternity has passed 
out of being. Let fond imagination trust that the 
preservation of the former makes up in the welfare of 
society for the latter’s extinction. 

England is the only country that recognizes the 
culture of nmsic in its universities of learning. Al- 
fred instituted a musical professorship in his founda- 
dation of the University of Oxford in 866, the first 
representative of which was John of St. David’s, and 
the latest is Sir F. A. G. Ouseley, who now fills the 
time-honored chair. The earliest graduate in this 
faculty whose title has besn traced is Henry Habing- 
ton, created Bachelor of Music at Cambridge, in 
1463 ; and any one knows how frequently musical 
degrees have been conferred by our universities since 
his time. The Doctorate, be it remembered, receiv- 
ed by Spohr, by Mendelssohn, and by Schumann, 
from German universities, is a degree in philosophy 
complimentarily bestowed upon men eminent in eith- 
er of the arts—music, poetry, or painting. 

Every city had, of old, its band of musicians. We 
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moderns have still our Waits, whose assumed de- 
nomination is their excuse for disturbing our sleep 
on winter nights and appealing for Christmas-boxes 
on St. Stephen’s morning. Their braying upon cor- 
nets and ophicleides of Italian opera airs and Christy 
Minstrel melodies is the melancholy remnant of the 
ancient city custom for the waites, or watch, to pass 
on their rounds with harmonious piping, or with the 
sweet sound of song breathing a benison on the sleep- 
ers. Not only in the royal court, but in the house 
of every nobleman and gentleman, there was, down 
to the Stuart times, an appointed band of musicians, 
whose functions were to compose and to perform for 
the diversion of their lord and his guests. The small 
potentates of Germany have adopted this practice, 
each of whom maintains his Kapellmeister with an 
ample artist band ; and it is not the only practice of 
our forefathers for the honor and promotion of music 
which has been adopted in the Fatherland from the 
precedent of the Mother country. Financialists rep- 
resent that the pecuniary means of our present nobili- 
ty surpass those of their ancestors, and exceed those 
of the small German potentates ; thus it seems that, 
in respect to the support of musical art, the more 
means the less meaning. 

Thus far I have spoken of music in England when 
chroniclers and poets described the land as “fair,” 
and accounted the people as “merry.” We come 
now to the days when England was first called 
“Old,” and when, with her acknowledgment of age, 
she put on sad-color. It was an eventful year, 1641, 
when this term, Old England, appears first to have 
been used in print one-and-twenty years after our 
American colony of North Virginia received the name 
of New England, and the epithet referred not then to 
the positive age of the island parent so much as to 
the comparative youth of her Transatlantic offspring. 

t was in 1641 that Strafford was beheaded, and that 
bishops were deprived of their place in Parliament, 
when the King’s interest and the people’s were di- 
vided, and when the Civil War was ripe for burst- 
ing. The gallant, stirring, jovial song with Martin 
Parker’s racy words, “When the King enjoys his own 
again,” is cited by after writers as “a tune of 741 ;” 
and this song did signal service in keeping alive the 
spirit of the Cavaliers so long as they had any king 
to fight for, and it aided not a little towards the 
bringing back of his son; nay, when James III. 
twice strove to dispossess the Hanoverians cf the 
English throne, this notable ditty was as a watch- 
word among his partisans, and it is thus a more ver- 
itable Jacobite relic than all the Scottish “Charlie” 
songs that have been fabricated since the final expul- 
sion of the Stuarts. The old troublous times are 
well pictured in Scott’s “Woodstock,” where he 
makes the rattling, reckless Wildrake—“a true tan- 
tiviter’—constantly attune his royalty to the strains 
of this memorable melody. 

It has heen falsely alleged that the decadence of 
music in this country is due to the Puritan influence. 
It is under the Commonwealth, however, that sever- 
al facts have date which bear strongly upon the de- 
velopment at least of the secular branch of the art. 

In 1651, Playford published the first edition of the 
“Dancing Master,” which is the earliest printed col- 
lection of our dance tunes, with descriptions of the 
figures; a work of infinite importance, since we owe 
to it the preservation of many of the most beautiful 
airs of our songs in those of the dances that are nam- 
ed after them. Hence, it is clear that there was danc- 
ped the very pretty tunes in the days of the Round- 

ieads. 

In 1652, the same publisher issued his “Select 
Ayres and Dialogues,” which collection of vocal mu- 
sic, by various composers, comprises the first two 
pieces to which the definition “Glee” was ever ap- 
plied. I pause upon this, because the glee is claim- 
ed as a class of composition peculiar to England, and 
because the claim is even admitted by those most for- 
ward to deny our musical pretensions. The embryo 
of the glee is discernible in the Three-men’s Songs 
already often alluded to, and in the pieces contained 
in the Fayrfax MS. The signification of its title is, 
however, expressly shown in the two examples to 
which this is first applied, they both being of a con- 
vivial, mirthful, literally gleesome character, in 
theme and treatment. Of one of these, “Bring in 
the cold chine,” since it heads a class that is allowed 
to be specially English, it may be interesting to note 
that its composer was Jack Wilson, the original per- 
sonator of Amiens in ‘As You Like It,” and proba- 
bly the author ofthe original music of his songs, the 
boon companion of Ben Jonson at his Apollo Club, 
and afterwards doctor and professor of music in the 
University. of Oxford. 

In 1656, at Rutland House, in Aldersgate street, 
Sir William Davenant gave the first public perform- 
ance of an English opera. This was five years prior 
to the patent of the Academie Royale de Musique, 
which licensed the first performance of French ope- 





ras ; and twenty-two years before the production of 
Thiel’s “Adam und Eva,” which was the first opera 
publicly produced in Germany. The work is called 
“The Siege of Rhodes,” and the book of the words is 
extant, but not so the music, which was the compo- 
sition of several masters. It is equally remarkable, 
since quite as important, that the character of Janthe 
in this opera was sustained by Mrs. Henry Colman, 
who was the first female that ever performed in pub- 
lic in this country. We owe, then, to Puritan times 
the perpetuation of our oldest national melodies, and 
the origination of our glee, our opera, and our pleas- 
urable privilege of hearing female singers. 

The Protector himself proved most strongly his 
own musical tendencies. He engaged John Hingston, 
a musician of good esteem, to teach his daughters, 
and assigned him a pension of £100 a year, which, at 
the different value of money, was then worth three 
times its present amount. He frequented musical 
parties at Hingston’s house, at one or more of which 
Sir Roger l’Estrange assisted upon the bass viol, 
who, in consequence of his participation in these per- 
formances, was nicknamed “Old Noll’s Fiddler” by 
his royalist friends. Sir Roger, be it observed, who 
subsequently established, if not originated, public 
journalism in England, was greatly prejudiced after 
the Restoration by this cognomen and the associa- 
tions that induced it. To return to Cromwell: he 
was, on one occasion, so much pleased with the sing- 
ing of a certain James Quin, that, for the sake of 
this, he restored him to an Oxford scholarship of 
which the Commissioners had deprived him on ac- 
count of his adherence to the Royal cause. Even 
Heath, who was engaged after the Restoration to 
write a calumniating biography of Cromwell—even 
Heath, whose corruptions are so gross that Carlyle 
always prefixes the epithet “Carrion” to his name— 
even Carrion Heath compared the subject of his vili- 
fication with “wicked Saul,” who, when the evil 
spirit was upon him, sought to exorcize this with the 
charm of harmonious sounds; and states that “he 
respected or at least pretended to love, all ingenious 
or eximious persons in any art, whom he procured 
to be sent or brought to him.” 

(To be continued.) 





Spohr in London. 
FROM HIS AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Thad soon the satisfaction to find that my wife 
was gaining strength from the mild spring weather of 
England ; but I adhered to my resolution not to let 
her appear in any concert but my own, and refused 
several offers that were made her. I myself, how- 
ever, played in every concert at which they would 
pay my fee; and as this was not extravagant ac- 
cording to English notions, I was very often engaged, 
and saw my name in nearly every concert bill of the 
season. I could not prevail on myself to play for 
money at private concerts, as I so thoroughly disap- 
proved of the style in which the artists were at that 
time treated on such occasions. 

We were once eye-witnesses of the shamefn! man- 
ner in which the*greatest artists in London were 
used. We had brought introductions to the Dukes 
of Sussex and Clarence, and as the latter had mar- 
ried a princess of Meiningen, we paid their royal 
highnesses an ordinary visit. The Duke and Duch- 
ess received us most kindly, and invited us to a mus- 
ical party to take place in a few days, and in which 
they begged us to take part. I reflected on the pos- 
sibility of escaping the separation from the general 
company which I so much disliked, and determined 
that if I could not accomplish my plan we would at 
once return home. When we entered the house, the 
servant endeavored to show us into the room where 
the other artists were assembled, but I made Johan- 
ning give the man my fiddle case, and went up the 
stairs, arm-in-arm with my wife, before he could re- 
cover from his surprise. When we arrived at the 
drawing-room door I gave my name to the servant 
posted there, and as he hesitated to admit us I made 
a motion to open the door for myself. Upon this he 
threw it open and announced us. The Duchess, rec- 
ollecting the German custom, rose at once, and com- 
ing forward a few steps led my wife into the circle of 
ladies. At the same time the Duke said a few words of 
welcome to me, and placed me amongst the gentle- 
men who were standing about. I was now in hopes 
that all our difficulties were overcome; but I soon 
observed that the servants did not treat us as part of 
the company, but passed me by without offering me 
tea or other refreshments. The Duke at last noticed 
this himself, for I saw him beckon the major domo 
and whisper something into his ear, after which some 
refreshment was speedily brought me. When it was 
time for the concert to begin the artists were brought 
in by the major domo in the order of the programme. 
Each came in with his music or instrument in his 





hand, made a low bow to the company—which, as 
far as I saw, was acknowledged by no one but the 
Duchess—and began their piece. They were the 
absolute élite of the London singers and players, and 
their performances were most charming. Of this, 
however, the distinguished audience seemed to fcel 
nothing, for the conversation never ceased for an in- 
stant: only when a very favorite lady singer appeared, 
there would be a little hush and a few slight bravos, 
which were acknowledged with the profoundest 
curtsey. 

I was very wroth at such bad treatment of art, 
and still more so that artists could be found to put 
up with such conduct—and I had the greatest mind 
not to play. In fact, I hesitated so long, and so evi- 
dently, when my turn arrived, that the Duke, proba- 
bly on a hint from his wife, himself invited me to 

lay. On this, I allowed my violin-case to be 

oO by one of the servants, and began my per- 
formance, but without the usual bow to the room. 
These things were all probably noticed by the com- 
pany, for during the whole time I played the room 
was perfectly quiet. When I had finished, the Duke 
and Duchess applauded, and their guests joined ; and 
then, for the first time, I made a bow. The concert 
ended very soon after this, and the musicians de- 
parted. Great as was their astonishment at our hav- 
ing joined the company, it rose much higher when 
they found that we remained to supper and were 
treated with great distinction by the host and host- 
ess. Forthis—atthat time an unheard of invasion 
of English habits—we had to thank the fact that the 
Duchess had known us in her father’s house, and 
was aware of the respect in which we were held at 
the Court of Meiningen, during our residence at 
Gotha. The Duke of Sussex also, to whom I had 
brought letters from the Duke of Cambridge, the 
Regent at Hanover, paid me much attention and of- 
ten conversed with me. After one of these conver- 
sations on the English national songs, the Duke sent 
for his guitar and sang me some English and Irish 
melodies, which [ afterwards arranged in a pot pourri 
for the violin and performed at my concerts. 

It was long past midnight when the party broke 
up; and we returned home well pleased with the 
success of our plan, and the resistance we had made 
to the existing prejudice. 

Among those who invited me to play at his con- 
certs was Sir George Smart, one of the directors of 
the Philharmonic Society. He gave a series of con- 
certs during the season, which were called “sacred,” 
though they contained a great deal of music that was 
anything but sacred. At two of these I played, on 
which account Sir George undertook the arrange- 
ment of my benefit concert, a work of no difficulty 
for a native, accustomed to such things, but which, 
if I had undertaken it myself, would probably have 
cost me six precious weeks’ labor. The concert took 
place on the 18th of June, and was one of the most 
brilliant and crowded of the season. Almost every 
one to whom we had been recommended, including 
the Dukes of Sussex and Clarence, took boxes or 
stalls, and many of the best people sent extra pay- 
ment. A large number of the Philharmonic sub- 
scribers also retained their places, and as the lowest 
price of tickets was half a guinea, and the room held 
well on to a thousand persons, the receipts were very 
large. In addition to this, the disbursements, which 
in London are usually enormously high, were very 
much reduced, because many of the orchestra out of 
attachment to me refused to take pay, and the hall 
cost me nothing on account of my connection with 
the Philharmonic Society. But on the other hand, 
all the singers had to be paid, and I remember per- 
fectly, that to Mrs. Salmon, the favorite singer of the 
day, without whom the concert would have been im- 
perfect, I had to pay £30 sterling for one single air, 
with the condition that she would not sing till close 
to the end of the concert, because she had to sing 
previously in the city, six miles off. 

I must here mention a peculiar custom of that 
day at the London concerts, because, like many oth- 
er peculiarities, it no longer exists. It was then the 
practice of a giver of a concert to present his audi- 
ence with refreshments in the interval between the 
first and second parts. These were served gratis at 
a buffet in a side room, and it was necessary to ar- 
range before hand with a contractor for a tixed sum, 
which, in my case, amounted to £10. When the 
audience consisted of the upper classes, whose habit 
it was to take nothing, the contractor did well ; but 
if the company were mixed and the heat great, he 
came to great grief. But never did he do better 
than at my concert. It happened to take place on 
the very day on which Queen Charlotte [Caroline ‘| 
entered London on her return from Italy, to defen 
herself before Parliament against her hushand’s ac- 
cusations of infidelity. London was divided: into two 
parties, the most numerous—since it included all the 
lower class—being on the Queen’s side. The ex- 
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citement was prodigious, and it was most fortunate 
for me that I had sold all my tickets beforehand, 
or otherwise, owing to this contretemps, I might easily 
have made a considerable loss. My concert bills at 
the corners of the street were speedily covered with 
immense placards announcing, in the name of the 
people, a general illumination of the town in honor 
of the day; and Johanning brought word that the 
mob had intended to break the windows of every 
house in which this announcement was disobeyed. 
The police force and the few soldiers in town were 
barely sufficient to protect the royal residences against 
the threatened outrages, so that the adherents of the 
King, if unable to obey the summons, had no alter- 
native but to nail up planks before their windows, 
and thus save as much plate glass as the time allow- 
ed. Thos in all the streets, but especially in Port- 
land Place, where the nobility chiefly lived, nothing 
was heard the whole day but hammering, much to 
the delight of the streét hoon, who were not sparing 
of their jokes and taunts. While we were at home 
preparing for the concert, the people were pouring 
in masses through the streets on the road to meet the 
Queen. She came through the city, and, therefore, 
towards evening, the West-end was left in peace. In 
fact, we found, as we went to the concert room at half 
past seven, that the streets were much emptier than 
usual, and quite free from obstructions. But in ev- 
ery direction people were busy preparing for illumi- 
nation, so as to be able to obey the order of the sov- 
ereign people when night came on. 

By degrees the hall filled with people, and the 
concert began. The symphony, though already 
known by the band, had been carefully rehearsed ; it 
was splendidly played, and received even more ap- 
plause than at the first performance. 

During the air which followed I returned into 
the artists’ room to cheer up my wife and to tune 
her harp. I then led her into the room, and we took 
our places to begin the duet. Every one was still, 
waiting for our first note, when suddenly a frightful 
uproar began in the street, followed by a volley of 
paving stones against the windows of the side room, 
which were not illuminated. At the clatter of the 
windows and chandeliers all the ladies sprang from 
their seats, and an indescribable scene of confusion 
followed. The gas in the side room was immedi- 
ataly lighted to prevent a second attack, and we had 
the satisfaction to find the mob move on, after cheer- 
ing the success of their demonstration, and leave us 
to recover our original state of quiet. Still it was a 
long time before the andience resumed their places 
and became sufficiently quiet for us to begin again. 
I was rather afraid that the fright and the long in- 
terval might have unduly excited my wife, and lis- 
tened with much anxiety for her first chord; but it 
was given with all her usual force, so that I was at 
once relieved, and able to devote all my attention to 
our duet, which produced its usual effect, and was 
applauded at the close in an extraordinary manner. 
Alas! we little thought that it was the last time Do- 
rette would ever play the harp! As to the remain- 
ing numbers of the programme, I was especially de- 
lighted with the success of the Nonett. I had al- 
ready produced it at one of the Philharmonic Con- 
certs, and was entreated on all sides to repeat it on 
this occasion ; and as the performance was now quite 
perfect, I knew it could not fail of its effect. Neither 
did the Irish airs, which were very well received. 
And thus the concert came happily to a close, in 
spite of the stormy intermezzo. The promenade be- 
tween the parts could not take place because of the 
damage to the side room, and so my contractor had 
had nothing to do for his £10, though the stones had 
destroyed some of the things on the buffet. 

We were much exhausted, but were unable to go 
straight home, as Portland Place was still full of 
people; the coachman had to go by back streets and 
hy-ways, fand it was fully an hour before we reached 
home. We found the whole honse illuminated ex- 
cepting our floor, and the landlady in the greatest 
anxiety for our return, that she might light up our 
windows also. We were just in time, as the people 
were beginning to arrive in the street. When, how- 
ever, they found the whole of the latter illuminated, 
they passed on without doing any damage. But it 
was not safe to put out the candles yet, and it was 
not till some hours had passed, and the whole town 
was still, that we ventured to go to rest. 





Of Cantatas, and the like, Mr. Parker’s Clab 
are taking up Schumann’s “Requiem for Mignon” 
(subject from Goethe’s’ Wilhelm Meister); and the 
German Orpheus Society are preparing to bring out 
Max Bruch’s Cantata on the subject of the Frithjoy’s 
Saga in fall, with chorus and orchestra, some time 
during the winter, 
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Music in Boston. 

Sympnony Concerts.—The Harvard Musi- 
cal Association have increased the number of 
their concerts, for this their fourth season, to fen. 
This is justified, indeed demanded, by the grow- 
ing interest in them on the part of a steadily in- 
creasing public,—an interest which has become 
in the most of that audience something far deep- 
er and more lasting than the curiosity or fashion 
of the moment ; a real love of what is best and 
noblest in the great forms of instrumental music ; 
such a love as would feel strangely bereft of a 
dear essential part of life without the regular re- 
turn of these delightful and inspiring hours. The 
tone and character of the audience has become 
moulded, too, into accordance with such music ; 
never were seen better listeners, never was felt 
in such a crowd a more musically sympathetic 
sphere. The audience itself is one considerable 
attraction of these concerts, as well as the unity 
and the refinement of the programmes ; there is 
no confusing sense of miscellaneousness to break 
the spell in either. 

The Orchestra has been considerably enlarged 
and otherwise improved. It numbers, when the 
whole are present, sixty-four instruments: name- 
ly 12 first violins, 10 second violins, 9 violas, 8 
violoncellos, 7 double-basses, the usual pairs of 
flutes, oboes, clarionets, and bassoons, 4 horns, 2 
trumpets, 3 trombones and tympani ;—whole 
number of strings, 46; wind instruments, 18. 
The fine body of first violins is strengthened by 
the very valuable accession of Mr. ListEMANN, 
a pupil of Joachim, and his brother, and by the 
return of Mr. Wm. Scnu1tze to his old place 
at the head. Mr. Ercuserg, also with the first 
violins, will hold the office of second or vice-Con- 
ductor, to be called upon in any emergency like 
the absence or illness of Mr. ZERRAHN. Sucha 
case presents itself in the first concert ( Novem- 
ber 12), Mr. Zerrahn, by last news, adhering to 
his plan of sailing from Liverpool on the 27th of 
the present month, which will bring him to Bos- 
ton just in time to hear the concert, but not to 
conduct it. Mr. HAMANN returns to his old po- 
sition of first hornist, and a good new fagottist, 
Mr. Brcner, supplements Mr. Exrz, besides 
valuable accessions in other departments. With 
more of organization than they have known be- 
fore, the best good feeling exists in the orchestra, 
and all seem to come with a true interest to the 
work. The opportunities for rehearsal are too 
few, but a good will, with three years of such 
good experience, will doubtless carry the thing 
through more triumphantly than ever. 

The annouucement of the Concerts (on our 
first page) has been eagerly met: indeed it has 
been eagerly anticipated by anxious inquiries at 
the Music Hall for many weeks past. The sale 
of season tickets will exceed that of any past year, 
and a full hall for each and every concert may 
be counted certain. 

The programmes of most of the ten concerts 
are essentially made up, though circumstances 
unforeseen may compel changes in some few par- 
ticulars. We suppose our readers are eager to 
know about it, so we make bold to divulge the 








prospectus as it now stands, in parts only out- 
lined, in others open to reconsideration. 
First Concert, Nov. 12. 
Dedication Overture (“‘Weihe des Hauses,”’) in C, op. 124. 


Beethoven. 
Heroic Symphony, No. 3........0eeseeeeeeee sis 
Piano Concerto. .........scecsccccecsccssceoces Chopin. 
Miss Auipe Topp. 
Overture to “Oberon”. .......00eeceeeeeeceesees Weber. 


Second Concert, Nov. 27.* 


* This concert, it being Thanksgiving week, occurs on Fri- 
day, all the rest on Thursday. 


Reformation Symphony........++--ss+ee0s Mendelssohn. 
Concert Aria (Soprano) : ‘‘Non temer,” with violin ob- 
POD. << 006:h:g4 sn us.ccbanacecns so cancne steees's Mozart. 
Miss ANNA L. WHITTEN. 
Overture, ‘‘Die Waldnymphe,” (first time). 








Sterndale Bennett. 
Military Symphony, in G......... ee Haydn. 
Sengs, (Miss itten ). 
Jubilee Overture......... 0. cece eee eee wekeesews Weber. 
Third Concert, Dec. 10. 
Overture to ‘‘Medea”’....... nehentascesbsa tae Cherubini. 
Contralto Aria : “‘Erbarme dich,”’ from the Passion 
eS eee Bach 
Mrs. Frora E. Cary, with Violin obbligato by Mr. 
LISTEMANN. 
Viofin Concerto (‘‘Hungarian’’), first time......Joachim. 
Mr. LisTEMANN. 
Overture to “‘Coriolanus”’......+..eeeeeeeeeee Beethoven. 
Sones. (Bre. Cary). 06s ccccvcsesccvece Rob. Franz, &c. 
Symphony in D, No. 2........eeeesceeeeeeenee . Haydn. 
Fourth Concert, Dec. 24. 
8 hony in B flat, No 8.........--+05+ eevee e+Haydn 
ened (First time in Boston). 
Concerto in E flat for two Pianos.......-..+0..55 Mozart. 
Messrs. B. J. Lana and J. C. D. PARKER. 
Symphony in D, No. 2.....--seeeeseeeceseees Beethoven. 


Overture eo ‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream”. . Mendelssohn. 


Fifth Concert, Jan. 7. 
Overture te ‘‘The Water-Carrier,”..... peteese Chernh'>s, 


Symphony in E flat........seeeseseeeeesereer ees Mozart. 
Violin Comeerte Ih Dunas. ..cccccccccscsccces Beethoven. 
Mme. Camitia URso. 

Overture, ‘‘The Fair Melusina”............ Mendelsschn. 





Siath Concert, Jan. 21. 


Overture : ‘‘Reminiscences of Ossian”’...........+- Gade. 
Concert-Stiick for Piano. .......66 eeeeeerssceeee Weber. 
Miss Atice Duron. 

Symphony in D, No 4..........eseee eee eeeeeeee Haydn. 
Overture to “Genoveva”’.............cscceee Schumann. 
Symphony in F, No. 8.....sccccsecveesseres Beethoven. 


Seventh Concert, Feb. 4. 





Overture to “‘Jessonda”’......0..eees sss eeeeeeens Spohr. 

Sr riit) The ee Mozart 

Symphony in E flat, No. 8.......+eeseeeeeee Schumann. 

(First time in Boston), 
Piano Concerto. .... 00. seecececceccecscseecesece Chopin. 
Mr. Hugo Leonnarp. 

Lieder. 

Overture, ‘‘Becalmed at Sea,” &c...... ++ +»Mendelssohn. 
Eighth Concert, Feb. 18. 

Symphony in E, No. 2, (first time).........-.e0.05. Gade. 

Contralto Aria from a Cantata.......... eccccccess Bach. 

Mrs. Frora E. Cary. 
Piano Concerto in G@ minor.............+.- Mendelssohn. 
Mr. B. J. Lana. 

Overture, ‘The Naiads”........++...00 oeeeees Bennett. 

Songs. (Mrs. Cary). 

Symphony in Ed, No. 1.....ecececeseeesesssoees Haydn. 
Ninth Concert, March 4. 

OVOTERTC. oc cccvcccrscceccccsecccscccccrccees Cherubini. 

Symphony in B flat, No. 1, (first time)....... Schumann. 

Overture. 

Symphony in D, No. 1, (without Minuet)........ Mozart. 
Tenth Concert, March 18. 

Seventh Symphony, in A.........e00.. seuss Beethoven. 

Aria. 


Triple Concerto, for piano, violin and ‘cello. ..Beethoven. 
Songs. 
Overture to “Leonora,”’ No 8.......+..eeee08 Beethoven. 





Oratorio. The Handel and Haydn Society 
have resumed their weekly rehearsals, Mr. Lang, 
in the absence of Mr. Zerrabn, conducting, as 
well as accompanying at the piano. The mem- 
bers never before appeared in such full numbers 
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at the early rehearsals, and they take up the work 
in real earnest. The oratorios now in rehearsal, 
for public performance on the evenings of Satur- 
day and Sunday after Thanksgiving, are Han- 
del’s Judas Maccabeeus and Mendelssohn’s Elijah. 
The Messiah of course will be sung at Christmas. 
There is some thought of giving, later, Sterndale 
Bennett’s “Woman of Samaria” and Mr. Paine’s 
Mass, which surely is entitled to a hearing after 
the praises that it won in Berlin. But what 
seems really hkely to be done, and what, if done 
even but passably, would be the great musical 
event of the year,—as German writers say, an 
“epoch-making” event with us,—is the produc- 
tion in whole, or at least in great part, of Sebas- 
tian Bach’s Passion Music according to St. Mat- 
thew. The government of the Society are in- 
deed in earnest about it, and have taken measures 
to procure the most approved edition of the or- 
chestral and vocal parts, and to have the text 
done into English in as close and singable a man- 
ner as possible, so that both may be published 
here, and the study of the work begin with ener- 
gy, in the hope of bringing it out in Passion 
Week. The singers may recoil at times before 
the novel difficulties of the music; but the Han- 
del and Haydn Society are not so easily discour- 
aged as they used to be, and they will no doubt 
succeed in mastering the choruses. May the 
good genius only send us or raise up among us 
the solo singers able to cope with its wonderful 
recitatives and arias, and to enter into the spirit 
of them both with heart and voice! Even to 
have tried,in real earnest, and have failed, will be 
solid gain to the Society; they will have learned 
and grown much by it, musically and morally; 
and the failure of a first real effort will be the 
pledge of sure success in that and many other 
noble things in future. 

The new Choral Union, at South Boston, hav- 
ing made Mr. J. C. D. Parker their Conductor, 
are in a promising condition, full of fresh young 
life, with fresh voices likewise, and are now en- 
_ gaged in the study of the beautiful 95¢h Psalm of 
Mendelssohn: “Come let us sing.” 





CHAMBER CONCERTS, as yet, have made their be- 
ginning only in the semi-private way of concerts ar- 
ranged by the teachers of the New England Conser- 
vatory for their pupils, so that these may hear and 
become familiar with the master compositions in this 
kind. The teachers play, the pupils listen,—now 
and then take part with a song, duct or so. Two of 
these, the first two of the season, and numbered 21 
and 22 continuously from last year, have taken place 
this month at Chickering Hall. In the first (Oct. 2, 
at noon) the instrumental pieces were Beethoven’s 
Sonata in G minor, op. 5, No. 2, for piano and vio- 
loncello ; Beethoven’s Sonata for piano in C, op. 2; 
Trio in F, op. 80, for piano, violin and ’cello, by 
Schumann. Mr. Hermann Daum and the brothers 
Suck were the interpreters. The vocal contributions 
were from an opposite school, Verdi and Donizetti. 
—Of the last concert (Oct. 19) Weber’s Concert-stiick 
formed the principal feature, the rest consisting of a 
Violin Fantasia upon Norma by Alard, and a vocal 
duet and romanza, both by Verdi. These quiet lit- 
tle “readings,” as they may be called, of classical 
music in the Sonata form should be good stimulus 
and culture to the taste of pupils; but we should 
think the Italian opera pieces had better be left out 
as an incongruous element, more in its place some- 
where else. 

The more important series of Chamber Concerts 
have hardly shaped themselves. We trust there is 
truth in the report, and that there will be no failure 





of the intention, of Concerts to be given at Chicker- 
ing’s by Messrs. KruIssMANN and Huco LEonHARD, 
—and we think we have heard Mr. Listemann, 
the fine violinist, mentioned in the same connection. 
We all know what sort of concerts these would be, 
and every real music lover would like to know the 
rest in time, that he may reserve an evening for them. 
The Mendelssohn Quintette Club will begin to bring 
out of their treasures new and old soon after New 
Year. Their favors are more few and far between 
than formerly—four chamber concerts where we used 
to have eight or ten! They travel much, they have 
become missionaries and scatter good seed through 
the country.—Why shall we not also have a Quar- 
tette Club, so that the purest kind of instrumental mu- 
sic may lie more within our hearing? With such 
violinists as the brothers Listemann, who have come 
to live among us, and a better chance than formerly 
of finding a good ’Cello and Viola, it would seem 
no impracticable thing to make up really a good 
Quartet ; and should there spring up a little emula- 
tion between the Quintette and the Quartette, so 
much the better for them both ; there would be mu- 
tual quickening; the old would gain new life, and 
the new would have a higher mark for competition ; 
the listeners would be gainers in both cases, and mu- 
sic in Boston would have a most important almost 
empty category filled. 

—But we have one choice concert, which properly 
comes under the head of chamber music, right before 
us. The friends of Mrs. Frora E. Cary, the con- 
tralto singer, have arranged a Benefit for her, for 
next Tuesday evening at Chickering Hall. Mr. J 
C.D. Parker, Mr. Leonnarp and Mr. Liste- 
MANN Will kindly assist. The two pianists will open 
the concert with Schumann’s Variations in B flat 
for two pianos, and close it with the “2Zommage a 
Haendel” by Moscheles. Mr. Listemann will play 
as violin solos the Ballade et Polonaise by Vieux- 
temps and ‘Hungarian Airs” by Ernst, and the An- 
dante and Variations from Beethoven’s “Kreutzer” 
Sonata with Mr. Parker. Mrs. Cary’s own selec- 
tions are, as usual, very choice: ‘Deh vient” from 
Mozart’s Figaro; ‘‘Enticement”’ by Dessauer, and 
“Er ist gekommen” by Franz ; “The Angel’s Call” by 
Parker, and “Aufdem Meer” by Franz; and finally 
a brace of Mendelssohn melodies: “Though far 
away,” and “Neue Liebe.” The price of admission 
is high, but so is the sentiment which prompts the 
occasion. 





PHILADELPHIA. The Quaker City seems to be 
in labor with a musical “revival,” to judge from the 
classical prospectuses we have received. The Bulle- 


tin, before enumerating them, says: “None of the 
best musicians, and none of the respectable societies, 
will touch Offenbach’s fiddle-faddle compositions.” 
That surely is the least that can be hoped. 

Carl Sentz, with orchestra, having formed a union 
with Hassler’s orchestra, holds out promise of thirty 
concerts, with programmes something like those of 
our Orchestral Union, partly classical and partly 
light ; among other things : the “Reformation Sym- 

hony,” Schubert’s “Unfinished Symphony ;’’ Beet- 

oven’s Ist and 8th and “Battle of Vittoria” Svm- 
phony (queer selection that last !); Wagner’s “Fly- 
ing Dutchman” Overture ; and various Symphonies 
by Haydn and Mozart.—The Germania Orchestra, 
having appointed Mr. W. G. Dietrich, Director, in 
place of Mr. Schmitz, who has retired, has changed 
the day of its public afternoon Rehearsals to Wednes- 
day. The Germania still adhere to their old plan of 
giving single movements of Symphonies in the mid- 
dle of very miscellaneous programmes. 

Mr. Cart Wo.trsoun’s programme of Six Mat- 
inées is before us. No longer confining himself to 
Beethoven’s Sonatas, he has engaged Mons. Edward 
Colonne, from Paris, “one of the finest violinists that 
ever visited this country,” and Mr. Rudolph Hen- 
ning, a leading violoncellist of New York, and offers 
a great varicty of new and old, classical and modern 
romantic; Trios by Beethoven, Rubinstein, Men- 
delssohn, Schubert, Schumann and Raff; Sonata 
Duos by Rubinstein, Beethoven, Raff, Schumann, 
Schubert ; Piano works by Chopin, Mendelssohn, 
Schumann, &c.; Violin solos by Bach, Viotti,Spohr, 
&e. ; Violoncello solos, &e. We wish we had room 
for the whole prospectus.——The same of Mr. Jar- 
vis’s, who, with Mr. Gotthilf Guhlemann, violinist, 
and Henning, ’cellist, offers six programmes very 
similar and in some respects identical with Mr. 
Wolfsohn’s. 





New York. The Sun reports thus independent- 
ly and spicily of Miss Kellogg’s first concert. 


A finer audience than was gathered on this occa- 
sion we have rarely seen, a worse concert than was 
given we have rarely heard. It was so bad that it 
is easier at once to point out what was good in it 
than what was bad. Miss Kellogg was good; ev- 
erything else was poor, and unworthy of herself and 
her audience. 

In the first place, the programme was miserably 
made up. The orchestra played two overtures, 
Messrs. Lotti, Susini, and Petrolli sang, and a Mr. 
Alard played the violoncello. Now the orchestra was 
a poor, thin, weakly, picked up affair, and played de- 
testably. Its accompaniments were as bad as its 
overtures, which is saying a great deal. Miss Topp, 
the pianist, of course played well—she is an artist, 
and always does—but the Academy of Music is no 
place for a piano ; it is too large, the resonance of 
the instrument is lost and dissipated, and the tone 
destroyed in the immense space to be filled. The 
piano is a parlor instrument, at most an instrument 
for a concert hall, not an instrument certainly for an 
opera house; and it is no wonder that the audience 
yawned through the long pieces by Liszt, and were 
decidedly bored and glad when it was over. Mr. 
Steinway might have spared his men the trouble of 
rushing forward (after the instrument was rolled into 
place for the performer), with an immense signboard 
with “Steinway” upon it to be hung out for the ben- 
efit of the audience and his own glorification, for the 
instrument gains no reputation when heard in that 
house. This piano business being over, we had a 
solo on the violoncello. This is quite as foolish an 
idea as the piano solo, and proved even more trying 
to the patience of the audience. Who wants to hear 
any one saw out melodies on a violoncello at the 
Academy of Music? No one does, not even when 
the instrument is in the hands of a master, much less 
when it is in those of a quite commonplace musi- 
cian. The piece fell flat, and deservedly so, upon 
the audience, and hardly a hand was raised in ap- 
plause, Mr. Lotti also sang a solo. His voice is 
always sweet and pleasant in quality—a feeble, in- 
sufficient voice, uncertain in its middle register, apt 
to give out suddenly in soft passages where you 
expect it to be strong; peculiarly strong in taking 
the high notes with vigor, when you expect it to be 
weakest. In fact, Lotti depends on redeeming a very 
madequately sung aria by coming out strong on the 
last note. It’s an old trick, and has been played by 
many singers, and such easy tempered things are au- 
diences that it seldom fails to succeed. It is no sat- 
isfaction to hear Lotti feebly warble his little solos. 
He is very excellent at “supporting distance,” as a 
help to the prima donna, to carry the tenor part in a 
quartet, or even ina duet, but as fora solo—spare 
us! And now we come to the worst of all—Signor 
Susini. He did more than any one else to spoil the 
evening. Hehad a cold so bad that he could hardly 
articulate, and sang not a note in tune from the be- 
ginning tothe end. Such noises as he made we 
never, in a long experience of public singers, remem- 
ber to have heard. There is no comparison that 
would do it justice; the hoarse bellow of a sickly 
bull would have been melody compared to it. We 
cannot imagine what induced Mr. Susini, an excel- 
lent artist and a man of sense, to come on the stage 
in such voice. It may have been his good nature 
and a desire not to disappoint, but it seemed to us 
without excuse, and an insult to the audience for 
which Mr. Strakosch should be held answerable. 

In fact, if this concert is Mr. Strakosch’s idea of 
what a concert should be, it is high time that he found 
out his mistake. Let him consult some person who 
knows what the public require. Mr. Thomas or any 
competent musician could tell him better what to do. 
Miss Kellogg did what she could to redeem the even- 
ing, but even her ability, great as it is, was not sufli- 
cient to carry the dead weight of the rest. She tried 
to vitalize the third act of “Faust,” which was given 
to close the concert, but Susini spoilt all her ef- 
forts, covered her with evident confuson, and produc- 
ed a laugh from the audience by his uncouth sounds 
at the very crisis of the act. The only really charm- 
ing things of the evening were Miss Kellogg’s impas- 
sioned, tender singing of “Home, Sweet Home,” and 
of the quaint old romance of the “King of Thule,” 
from “Faust.” She was overwhelmed with flowers, 
of course. A white dove also fluttered among the 
bouquets. She deserved all the floral tributes she re- 
ceived, and all the applauding welcomes, though we 
wish she could have appeared under better manage- 
ment and to better advantage than with her sur- 
roundings of last evening. The-concerts are to be 
continued. Whether, for the sake of Miss Kellogg, 
the public will stand the rest of the entertainment, is 
very questionable. 
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Lauriger Horatius. 

[The New York Evening Post of Oct. 3, has the 
following answer to the letter which we copied from 
it in our last. Many of our readers, Harvard Mu- 
sicals especially, will recognize a genial old associate 
in the initials appended to it.] 


To the Editors of the Evening Post : 

In your issue of 18th of September last you give 
an extract of a letter of Mr. James Morgan, of New 
York, to the College Courant of Yale, in which he 
asks : 


“Can any of your correspondents tell me who was 
the author of that most widely known and admired 
of our college songs, ‘Lauriger Horatius’? Also, of 
the origin of the tane which our southern brethren 
awe during the war to their ‘My Mary- 
and?’” 

In answer to this inquiry I beg to submit the fol- 
lowing : 

The song ‘“‘Lauriger Horatius” is found in the old- 
est song-books of German students (cailed by them 
“Commerce” books), without giving the name of the 
author ; but it is generally found by the side of the 
other old “Cantilena potatoria” : 

Mihi est propositum, 

In Taberna mori ; 

Vinum sit appositum 

Morientis ori ; 

Ut dicant. cum venerint, 

Angelorum chori ! 

Deus sit propitius 

Huic potatori !” 
which latter song is ascribed to “Walter Mapes,” or 
also written “Gualterus de Mappés,” of the twelfth 
century. 

Both songs may probably he found in a book pub- 
lished by E du Méril: ‘‘Poésies populaires Latines 
anterieurs au douziéme siécle.” Paris, 1843. 

Both songs are sung in German to the same melo- 
dy, which is the same carrent here. This is an old 
German nursery melody, known to all German chil- 
dren, particularly to those of North and Middle Ger- 
many, to the words : 

“© Tannenbaum, 0 Ta 
Wie griin sind deine Blatter! 
Du griiust nicht nur cur Sommerszeit, 

Nein, auch im Winter, wehn es schneit.” 

The same melody is adapted to several other fa- 
miliar German Bacchanalian songs sung by the stu- 
dents. It is a melody which, being without any dis- 
tinct musical character, may be sung to any metrical 
lines corresponding to the rhythm of the tune, which, 
being in triplet time, is easily caught by ear. 

A North German gentleman of musical attain- 
ments, who resided at the time in Baltimore, and is 
now living here in New York, adapted this German 
narsery melody of the ditty “O Tannenbaum” to the 
southern rhythmical lines “My Maryland.” 

The melody is certainly anything buat inspiriting, 
and is more adapted to words of a serio-comic char- 
acter or to such simple songs for children as that ““O 
Tannenbaum.” 

The time of the tune being triplet, and the melody 
ranging within the compass of six notes, it recom- 
mends itself at once to every one, though he have no 
particular ear for music, and is therefore well adapt- 
ed to recite verses by these easy rhythmical notes. 

It is well known that a melody sung slowly seems 
to acquire a different character. Even “Yankee Doo- 
dle” has been adapted to achurch hymn, and when 
sung slowly can be hardly recognized. The melo- 
dies of many of the college songs and ditties, like 
“Captain Coddington has gone to Sea,” or ‘Three 
Blind Mice,” or “A Pie sat ona Pear Tree,” etc., 
are excellent in their way, and quite inspiriting 
“when all the boys are on hand.” But I believe none 
of them will challenge any discussion as to their in- 
trinsic musical merit. The same may, in some 
measure, be said of the melody to “O Tannenbaum” 
as adapted to “Lauriger Horatius,” “Mihi est Pro- 
positam,” ete., and My Maryland.” 

Allow me to call attention to two mistakes in the 
lines as you printed them. In the second verse read 
“sitiens canescit” instead of “litiens,”’ and at the end 
of the third verse read “‘potare”’ instead of “poetare.” 

Allow me to add a few words to the old Latin 
song “Dulce Domum,” which one of your correspon- 
dents furnished to the Evening Post of 1st October. 
This song may be found in “Brand’s Popular Anti- 
quities,” volume 1., page 452, where it is preceded 
by the following remarks : 

“At St. Mary’s College, Vinton, the ‘Dulce Do- 
mum’ is sung on the evening preceding the Whitsun 
holidays. The masters, scholars and choristers, at- 
tended by a band of music, walk in procession round 
the courts of the college singing it. It is po doubt of 
very remote antiquity, and its origin must be traced 
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not to any ridiculous tradition, but to tenderest feel- 
ings of human nature. 

“A spirited translation of this song occurs in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for March, 1793, p. 209... See 
also Gentleman’s Magazine for December, 1811, p. 
503.” 

I have not seen the music of this song, but I found 
that such and similar songs are generally sung with 
a certain mock seriousness, and very often after some 
old Latin church-hymn of the middle ages, like 
“Veni Creator Spiritus,” “Omni die dic Mariae.” 

B. R. 


AN INTERESTING DOCUMENT.—The Paris opera 
was established by the following edict—remarkable 
for its ingenuous and patriarchal tone—which was 
issued by Charles IX. in 1570:—‘‘We, Charles, by 
the grace of God, King of France, send greeting to 
all men now living and tocome. As we have ever 
made it our care, after the examples of King Francis, 
our predecessor, of good and praiseworthy memory, 
whose sins may God forgive, to see that literature 
and science should flourish in our Kingdom of 
France, and also in our town of Paris, where there 
are great numbers of persons who devote their daily 
labor and study thereto, and, as it is highly impor- 
tant for the citizens of a town that the music usually 
and commonly cultivated in a state should be sub- 
jected to certain laws, and the more so because that 
the minds of most men are formed and directed by it, 
in such wise that where music is neglected, manners 
are apt to degenerate, and where it is properly regu- 
lated, men are of good morals. For these reasons, 
and after having seen the petition addressed to our 
privy council, and sent in bv our well beloved and 
trasty J. A. deBlair, and J. T. de Courville, which 
sets forth that, for three years, with great industry 
and persevering labor, they have worked together for 
the improvement of the French language, which may 
he applied both to the construction of poetry and to 
the nature and regulation of music, as those arts were 
cultivated in former times by Greeks and Romans. 
With the wish that I may multiply for them the 
grace which God has shown them, I hereby permit 
them to establish, on the model of the Ancients, an 
Academy or Society, consisting as well of composers, 
singers and performers upon musical instruments, as 
of worthy auditors, which Academy shall not only 
be a nursery, whence we shall one day obtain poets 
and musicians, but which shall also profit the public. 

CHARLES.” 


Drespen.—A new oratorio, Gideon, hat just been 
published by Herr L. Meinardus, who intends to 
produce it here shortly.—On the 20th September, a 
performance of Weber’s “Jubel Ouverture” was giv- 
en to celebrate the fifth anniversary of its perform- 
ance at the Royal Opera House. It was composed 
in honor of the fiftieth anniversary, 20th September, 
1818, of the accession of Fredrich August to the 
throne of Saxony. This fine work was written by 
Weber, then in very bad health, between the 2d and 
11th September, 1818, in this capital, on his return 
from Hosterwitz, where he had been staying for 
sometime. The entire Jubel Cantata was, by the in- 
fluence of the opponents of German music, prevent- 
ed from being included in the programme of the Gala 
Concert at the Royal Opera House, though Weber 
had written it expressly for that occasion. The over- 
tare alone was performed, and we all know the suc- 
cess it achieved at the time, and how popular it has 
been ever since. Is it possible to refrain from a 
smile when we now read the names of the Italians, 
who then favored the “opponents” of the composer 
of Der Freischiltz? Besides the “Jubel Ouverture” 
the programme of the grand concert, on the 20th 
September, 1818, contained: air from Boadicea, 
Morlacchi; Violin Concerto, Polledro; Duet, Nic- 
colini, &c.—all stars that have grown pale before 
Weber’s fame. 

Not a BAD notron.—The celebrated composer 
Jomelli was proposed by his friends to Cardinal Al- 
essandro Albani as chapelmaster of St. Peter’s. As, 
however, he had devoted but little attention to the 
Palestrina style, as it is called, he dreaded the inev. 
itable examination he should have to undergo in it, 
and hastened to the famous Father Martini at Bo- 
logna, under whom, by great industry and applica- 
tion, he soon picked up the knowledge he wanted. 
He now returned to Rome, and signified his readi- 
ness to submit to the examination, but on one con- 
dition, namely : that, after passing his own examina- 
tion, he should be allowed to examine his examin- 
ers. This request, which does not appear so very 
unreasonable, had such an effect upon the learned ex- 
aminers, that, the next day, they forwarded him his 
appointment without a word about any examination 
at all. 
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DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 


LATEST MUSIC, 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


The Grecian Bend. 2. C tof. Tony Pastor. 30 
A smart hit at the last folly. Amusing verses,with 
a story told by way of interlude. 


T’were vain to conceal. (Je suis une femme). 
2 C to a flat. “Genevieve.”’ 30 


Hail, ye festive hours. (Qu’ ici on se presse.) 
Solo and Cho. 2. C tog. “ Genevieve.” 30 


Night with shadows darkly veiling. (Ronde des 
jeux.) Solo or Cho. 3. A minor and major 
to g sharp. “Genevieve.” 40 


Could’st thou but know. (Si tu savais). 2. A to 
a. “Genevieve.” 30 


Additional songs from the new opera. The first is 
the song of Isoline, disguised as the Bohemienne. 
The second is the melody of the merry chorus of the 
revellers at Golo’s ball, which ball was the occasion 
of some surprises, for which the entertainer had not 
provided. The third is the gambler’s song and ‘“‘ron- 
do” and is an excellent “expose” of the fierce pleas- 
ures and the miseries of players. The fourth is the 
whimsical ‘‘serenade by daylight” sung by Golo in 
the cave. isti t melodi 





All have the ch istic 
of this composition, and can hardly fail to please. 
O’er thee alone. 2. F to f. Wrighton. 30 
Sweet, pure sentiment. A good song. 
Fashion on the brain. Ch. 2. Gtoe. H. Newell. 30 
A hit at fashionable follies. Very amusing. 
Beautiful love! A toe. C. A. White. 40 
A beautiful love of a song, with a fine picture on 
the title. 


Hail! Mary! ‘ 
Mercadante. 60 
A devout song for the Catholics. Fine melody. 
Hurrah for our national game. S’g and Cho. for 
Men’s Voices. 3. Bb tog. W. Newell. 35 
Catch it on the fly, boys! Good song coming! 
Breathe not her name. 2° Gtog. Guglielmo. 30 
Sweet melody. 
The Galloping Snob of Rotten Row. 2. Gtoe. 30 
The Bird Whistle Man. 2. Bd to d. Lloyd. 30 
Although the wit of these songs is not of the keen- 
est, they do manage to appropriate some of the 
very prettiest melodies, and both are destined to be 
whistled in the streets as favorites. 
Capt. Jinks. For guitar. 2. A toe. Hayden. 
Capt. Jinks on the guitar, ladies! Hear him! 


(Salve Maria!) 5. F tog. 


Instrumental. 


Parting Waltz. 4 hds. 2. F. Russell. 
The celebrated‘‘Scheiden”’ waltzes,arranged in easy 
form for learners. 
Scheiden Waltzes. Weissenborn. 2. F. Easy arr. 
Knight. 
Another arrangement of the same waltzes. Easier 
by one degree than the original, but very bright and 
pleasing. 
Nonéver. Transcription. 5. Eb. T. Mattei. 
Half transcription, half variation, and contains 
rich, impressive music. 
Wiener bon-bons. Strauss. 2. F. Simplified b 
Knight. 30 
Dainty musical sugar plums for learners; not hard 
take. 


Champion galop. 3. A. Blake. 
Dedicated to a base ball club, and is full of *‘vim”’ 
and spirit. The hand is well ‘‘exercised,” and there 

is a chance for a good ‘‘home run.”’ 


30 


Books. 


Libretto of “Genevieve de Brabant.” Offenbach. 

This opera has a large number of pretty airs, which 

may be found in the libretto, which has been care- 

fully translated, with a view to its preservation in the 
library as well as to its use at the opera. 


ABBREVIATIONS ---Degrees of difficulty are marked from 1 to 
7. The key is marked with a capital letter, as C,B flat, &c., 
A small Roman letter marks the highest note, ifon the staff, 
an italic letter the highest note, if above the staff. 





Mosic By MarL.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
two cents for every four ounces, or fraction thereof, (about 
one cent for an ordinary piece of music). Persons at a 
distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies Books can also be sent at 
double these rates. 
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